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ABSTRACT 

Procedures that have been developed for switching 
from a graded to a nongraded pattern of school organization have 
frequently failed to live up to their expectations. There appears to 
be a need for more clearly defined procedures and purposeful 
innovation as distinct from change for its^ own sake. Nongrading 
.should serve to provide alternative learning environments for the 
student rather than to facilitate the rolesv of the teacher and the 
administrator. The literature in this review challenges each school 
to iirplement the basic concept by devising those methods particularly 
suit ed to its situation. Guides to the implementation process 
emphasize the central role of administrative leadership. Several case 
studies show how schools have worked with the challenge of 
nongrading. (Author) ^ ' 
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Nongraded Schools 



Warren Mellor 



Tlu're is little doubt in my mind that tin rliinb towiird non- 
cri-acling our schools is stalled on a plateau of inadequate under- 
standing. At least part oi" the problem stems Trom inadequate 
and incomplete coiiceptualizations. \ot enougli attention has 
been t^ivcn to spelling out how the conipiMients of schocdinj; are 
affcetcd when the values basic to non^rading are applied. ... . 

Our failure to prodLux nongraded schools does not result from 
not trying. It would perhap.s be more accurate to say tbai the 
cffopts have been misguided or even not guided. Someudierc be- 
tween the presently developed/ limited coiucptiiali/.at ion of 
nongrading and detailed instructions on Iiow to implement non- 
gi'ading lies the IVuitful area of developing alternative models. 

Co () (I la (I i n Pu nlo m (I!)? n) 

Adequate provision (or iiulivickiul ptipil flilfcrciK-rs i.s at the 
licarl ol tbc nongraded .stdiool cf>nc-(.'pt. To date, however, 
plan.s Jhat ha\e lk*en developed lor niovjn,!;; from a graded to 
a nongraded pattern ha\'e not always lived up lo their 
promises. Nongraded organixation varies \videl\', and Uie 
indiscriminate n.se, of related tci-ms sLi^h as com iniious prog- 
ress plans, ungraded schocds, and nniltigraded orgaiiixaticms 
has done little to clarify the situation. 

Ciu"rent \vritei\s express a growing disillusionment with 
the ]:)crsistenc:c of traditional grading pi^actices in nongraded . 
schools. 'Fhere is a need for clearly defined • procedures and 
purposeful innovation as distinct froni change for its own 
sake. Nongrading should .serve. to provide aUernatix'e learn- 
ing environments for the student rather than to facilitate the 
roles of the- teacher and the administrator! 



The literature in this review challenges each seh(n)l to iniplement the hasir conecpi hy 
flex'ising those methods parlicaihirly suited to its situat ion.- Guides to the iinplenieniaiion 
|)roeess eniphasi/e the central role of administrai i\'e leadyrship. Several case studies show- 
how schools have worked with the challenge of nongrading. The indefinite and often con- 
flicting results ohtained when comparing graded and nongraded programs point up the laru ' 
nuinher of components in\'oK'cd in nongrading and arc due in some measure to the lack ol 
precise models. 

Of the documents re\iewed, sixteen are a\ailahle from the VAUC Doeunieni Reproduction 
Ser\ ice. Complete insi met icnis lor ordei ing are gi\'en at the end cd' the review. 



Conversion to Nongraded 
organization 

Most schools today lie somewhere aloiig. 
the graded-nongraded continuum (Tewks- 
hin*y 19()7). In a fully graded plan all chil- 
dren. in a given grade arc expected to do tlie 
same work in [i year's time. In a nongraded 
progrinii the child works in each suhject at 
the level for which he is ready. Three pos- 
sible ways of implementing a nongraded 
program arc suggested: 

• proN'ide midtilevcl instruction in a ^ 
self-contained, heterogeneous class- 
room 

• assign ^ chf^l^lren to seif-eontai'ned 
classes according to performance 
levels 

regroup a large aggregation of chil- 
dren froni time to time to form 
classes that work at different levels 
under different teachers 

Graves (1967) prest^nts guidelines for 
adopting a nongraded organization in ele- 
mentary schools. He feels there arc four 
major areas requiring concentrated atten- 
tion: committing faculty and staff to the 
plan, grouping students, working with par- 
ents, and organizing the plan. Material in- 
cludes sample records, progress checklists, 
letters to parents, and-cf bibliography. 



The Education Opinion Inventory (\h'- 
Louf^hlin n.d.) aims to point out those areas 
likely to he inoperative in a nongraded 
instructional program. The premise is thai 
effieient identification of such areas may 
enable educators to institute procedures to 
rectify the situation and increase the 
chances of success fid nongraded organiza- 
tion. The inventory is thercf(.)re constructed' 
to measure teachers' and principals' knowl- 
edge and acceptance of the theoretical 
foundations of the nongraded school. One 
hundred and four items relate to the areas 
.of individual differences, pupil evaluation 
and progress, curricuhnn, instruction, and 
organization for learning. Each item requires 
two answers, one on knowledge aboiu the 
concept and the other on acceptance of it. 

The Catholic Diocese of t ^burgh 
(1970) provides administrators and teachers 
with a step-by-step guide to tlie diocesan 
nongraded program, embodying informa- 
tion on parejU-teacher conferences, testing, 
grouping, and the program mechanics and 
philosophy. Mathematics and reading skills 
for different levels are listed, and .materials 
for the basic and supplementary programs 
are provided. ! 

The rejiults of an evaluation survey by 
the same , diocese (1971) indicate that 
/ administrators most frequently mentioned 
problems in the areas of ■ communication . 



and rt-poriing pupil progress, 'i'hp most con- 
sj)icn(>us lu'ccis were more Irequenl and 
more eHecti\c e\|)lanations ol the school 
program. Teachers niiule numerous requests 
lor helj) in grou]Mng techniques, scheduling, 
and reporting pupil progress; many asked^ 
lor guidance in cstahlisliing a continuum of 
skills in suhject areas other than reading 
and mathematics. A large number of stu- 
dents reacted TaN'orably to small-group work 
and indejDen.denl activities. The majority (jI 
the responding parents indicated that their 
childien had evidenced greater interest in 
school work since the initiation of the con- 
tinuous progress program. 

Smith (19G8) discusses practical issues in 
the implementation of nongraded elemen- 
tary programs. 11^ details pro^xdures related 
to staff preparation, curriculum reorganiza- 
tion^ grouping, use of teacher aides, and 
team teaching. In other chapters he exam- 
ines the role ol" special teachers, the library 
and materials center/scheduling of special- 
ists, pupil evaluation, and a general evalua- 
tion of the nongraded program . 

A monograph by Purdom (1970) reveals 
the extent to which the concept of non- 
grading has been twisted to accommodate 
grading practices. In a sense school adniinis- 
trators have sought to innovate \vithout 
causing fundamental changes in the existing 
patterns. Ihiving spelled out his conceptual 
model for nongraded organ i/.at ion in eleven 
propositions, Piu'doin recommends that 
organizatioji should emphasize provision of 
alternative learning environments. Suggested 
procedures include 

e manipulation of the composition 
of the peer group 

• varying instructional modes, such as 
teacher-direction, technology-direc- 
tion, or independent study 



• exploitation of a \ariety of leaching 
styles, lor example, by using team 
leaching 

"^.^ 

hi regai'd tc) cunicidum and instruction, 
Purdom feels that learning materiaJs should 
follow an approach based on the structures 
of the disci]:) lines, include programmed 
materials, and be located in a resoirrce area 
equipped with a good record svsiem. Kvalua- 
tive de\'Jces and instruments to be self- 
administered by tlie student should 
be developed. 

Twenty articles reprinted from '/V/c AV/- 
lion a I Elementary Principal (National .Asso- 
ciation of- Elementary School Priiu^ipals 
1968) offer an overview of definitions, his- 
tory, and research on ncjngraded systems, 
and guidelines for planning,, establishing, 
and maintaining a nongraded school. Written 
largely by |:)rolesscjrs and principals, the 
articles cover many topics, including cur- 
ricidum, preser\ice and inservice education 
ol principals and tc-ichers, and description 
of a prc\gram in w/iich reading le\el is the 
criterion for classroom a^ssignment. 

Specific models and' guidelinesof prac- 
tical assistance to elementary and secondary 
administrators appear in a book edited by 
Kuzsman andMaelsaac ( 1 970). One eha]ncr 
deals with the problems teachers hice in 
preparing to implen)'ent continuous progress 
and describes a strategy lor introduction. 
Several chapters /prepared by elementary 
teachers and administrators ■ examine the 
process of: transforming an elementary 
scho<.)l from a graded to a nongraded basis. 
The chapters relating to secondary educa- 
tion describe /strategies Or attempts to 
develop curricula in th" basic disciplines. - 

A handbook by the" same editors (Kuzs- 
man and Maclsaac 1969) serves as a re- 
source book to familiarize teachers with 



(he basics ( )l iion^racliii^;. (!h:i|)U*rs deal \v\iU 
ilu- ihcory noni^raflini^, as well as the role 
1)1' tlu" (cac-iici. .sc'hcdiiiinij;, ^^rouping, iind 
pupil , cxalnai ion. Detailed examination of 
the developmeii I of a sequential eiu'i'iculuni 
re\ecds iniplicalions for the lan,^ua^e arts, 
iiiaiheniai ies, and social stifdies proiranis. 
A rej)r)ri on \isits to live non^raded schools 
diowssonii* oi' the [)r(>i'esses of im piemen Ui- 
tion and the variety of praeiices that may 
l)e cniphiyed. d'he document also has an 
extensive i)il)li(\^raphy . 

In 1970 the Institute lor Development of 
Mducalional Activities spt in sored a natiotial 
seminar to exami/ic the status of the non- 
graded school in the Lhiited States and to 
demonstrate how nongrading and iH)ntinii- 
ous |:)r()urcss work in actual practice. 
Speakers at the semhiar stressed the impor- 
tance of c-arefidly (lefining what a non- 
graded school shoidd bc and of using that 
definition to assess attempts to -establish 
nongracled schools. 

To Klentil'y and locate the latest and most' 
significant res.^'irce materials on in?u)vative 
program Stevens (1972) gathered a com- 
prehensixe listing of four thousand sc^urces 
of inf(M-matic)n. Nhmy of these concern the 
implemeiUalion of n on graded and con- 
tinuous ])rogre- ^ learning . 

IMONGRADED EXPERIMENTS 

McCarthy (19()7) details the application 
of nongraded principles to a middle school 
in Liverpool, New York. M'ultiage groupings 
of students for each subject recognized 
individual qualities and capabilities, while 
organi/ai icnial and instructional changes 
involved curriculum reform, flexible schedu- 
ling, and team teaching. The author refers 
to difficulties such as frictions within teams, 
subjcct'dominatcd outlooks, and unwilling- 



ness t() I'egroup students. lnade(]uate evalua- 
tion mai"hinery for the innovaiioji was also 
an underlying j)roidem. Xoneihel.ess, these 
|)ri)blenis and difficulties \vei"c l)eing solved, 
and progress with the nongraded \nicldle 
.school concept indicales its \ iahilii\^ 

.\n evahiaiion of l.he .AmhersU Massa- 
chusetts, nongi'aded secoiularv schools 
assesses the degree to whii-h (he\" acliie\ cd 
program objectives ( l""r<;(lcrii"kson .md others 
1 9{)8)..-rhe objectives cmphasi/ed the needs 
<rnd abilities of the imlividitai student, with 
progression rates conimensiu'ate with ability. 
In- addition, the nongraded curriculum was 
to offer' iridej>endent study and to rec-ogni/c 
the \alue o ' ex|)eriences outside formal 
study. The |)rogram was designed to give the 
student nrore responsibility in directing ids 
program of study, to eu^'oui'age self- 
motixalion, and to jDrovide a meaningful 
a|)["jraisal (d' the student's achievement. 
Kvaluation data reveal that a father's socio- 
ecorujmic st;Uus greatly influences a stu- 
dent's currieidum placemen.t and that more 
direction is needed in helping a student 
choose his program of study. 

A iiigh school in rural .Maska established 
a schedule and ciuTicidum- that provided 
both students and teachers with an active 
voice in determining their educaticnial ex- 
periences (Dillingham City School District 
1971). The residt was a series of over two 
hundred minieom"ses offered nongraded 
through grades seven and nine and scheduled 
on a jnodular, trimester basis. Reactions of 
students, teachers, and outside evaluators 
appear generally I able- to the new. 
.schedule and curricu. Sample .sehedides, 
course offerings and descriptions, and stu- 
dent and teacher questionnaires are ap- 
pended, as well as an evaluation report 
and observations by the superintendent. . 

Eight school systems in the metropolitan 



Atlanta area (1 Ifiison .,Ij)72) foopcrai ivciy 
produced a" iion^raclcd pr(>i;raiii \o better 
meet The elianging needs nf their youth. 
Their intent was to cle\ise a p\<\n laciHtailng 
greater instruet ioiial HeNihihty and inchv ichi- 
ah/.ation, choice of a i^reater selection ol' 
course ()p( ions, and expansion of the school 
year. The resuh is a new cinricuhini based 
on the I'our-qiianer schoobyear concept. 
Behavioral ()l)ject ives, student characl eris- 
tics, and adni inistral i\'e rec|uireinents guide 
ll'ie development ()!' (ourse troais. The 
author describes the individuali/ed, non- 
sequential, non.^raded pro^rrani and lists 
some of its advanta^i^es and disadvanta,(-es. 

COMPARATIVE EVALUATION 

Researchers examined grades one through 
six in a school district in Austin, Texas, 
designating t^radcd classes as controT oroups 
andnongraded classesas exjierimental (Otto 
and others 19()9). The major hypotheses 
tested were that there are i nil )or tain dif- 
ferences and similarities between nongraded 
and graded classes in the following six 
areas; 

• distribution of teachers' instruc- 
tional time 

• the scope of instructional resources 
used in readini^, spelling and 
arithmetic 

• the formation, , number, size and 
achievement fungc of subgroups 

• puj^ils' use of the centrali^ced library 

• ehildren's acbieycmcnt' 

• children's school anxiety 

Results arc mixed, though it would appear, 
contrary to expec^tations, that anxiety seems - 
to increase over the year in the nongradcd; 
prograiH." ' •■ I 



brown and Tlieimcr ( 1 !M)S i examine an 
evaluation ol 4:<Mcling ;wk1 arithmetic i>er- 
b>rmance le\ els in a nongraded clementarx" 
school and in a .graded control st'hool. Rc- 
sidis indicate that the nongr<idcd school 
showed greater n^tal school achievement. 
W'ithii: year six, students in the nongradcd 
program aebjevcd more than their counier- 
parts. In year ftnir, howcv/r, the abovc- 
avej'agc pui)ils in the nongradcd scIk )o1 
. achieved less than the average stiidcius in 
the gracled school. A nongradecl program, 
therelore, might not be advantageous al all 
elementary school levels but does ap])ear to 
be sintable for al)o\e-a\eragc students in the 
upper elementary years. 

Yogcl and Bowers" ( 1 9()9) re])ort on a 
study testing the validity of the argument 
that nongradcd orga.ni/ation is superior in 
developing i)upil classroom beba\'iors, atti- 
tudes, and achievement. Vov analysis, non- 
graded and graded K-G pupils were divided 
into no!"inal age, uiulerage, and overage 
groups. 

I^esults demonstrate that the nongradcd 
school encourages development of con- 
ce^ptual ma turity-and- participation in grou]) 
acjtivities. Graded (?;:>ani/at ion, hoNvevcr, 
scicmi.s to encoitrage pupil development in 
a|Lhievcmcnt, attitude toward school, and 
contribution during teaching cpi.sodcs. Over- 
age pupils in nongradcd schools seem to be 
more contributing membcM-s of their classes 
than their -ccnmterparts in graded schools. 
. In his discission of a two-year evaluation 
, of nongradcd primary schools in New York, 
;' McLoughlin (1969)' finds thai correlations. 
/ of variables between graded and nongradcd 
classes are insignificant. Results are based 
not only on analysis of relative pupil prog- 
ress but also on a verv comprehensive list of 
variables including school organization, be- 
liefs and performances of teachers and 



princi]);ils, grade placement influences, and 
dc m ( ) a p h i c an d c( ) mm unit y e h a r; i e t e n st i c s . 

He omcludcs'thut neither sehtx^l ()r<j;ani- 
/.atif)n nor certain beliefs and performances 
of educators are sit^nificant factors in cx- 
pla'inint^ the differences between graded and 
nongraded schools. Rather, he stresses tiiat 
.gicater involvemenl of students in monitor- 
ing and guiding dieir own dew* I op m en t 
would characterize a truly nongradcd class. 
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